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Testimony of Sales Executives at the War Tax 
Inquisition in Washington 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Committees of the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives have conducted hearings upon the various angles 


of war taxation. 


To this forum business men in widely diverse fields have brought their experiences. 


Their tésti- 


mony has had to do largely with war time selling and the prospects for after the war business, and inasmuch as 


the Congressmen have not been the least bit bashful in their 


cross-examination of these volunteer witnesses, this 


whole big subject has been illuminated by many side lights of interest to the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


That the United States and indeed the 
entire world will be a seller’s market 
after the war was the opinion of R. J. 
Hamilton of Chicago, Secretary of the 
American Radiator Company. Discuss- 
ing, specifically, the outlook for the pe- 
riod after the war, Mr. Hamilton said: 
“In our business I expect, since we are 
directly dependent upon the building in- 
dustry, that we will have the greatest 
boom the world ever knew, because to- 
day the United States as a whole is un- 
derhoused. We know that. And build- 
ing that is not done today is not water 
that has gone over the dam. It is water 
that is behind the dam, waiting to come 
over when opportunity offers. I am what 
is called a howling optimist on the pros- 
pects of the building brrsiness.” 


Predicts Bursting of Price Bubble 


In the opinion of the American Radi- 
ator Company’s executive the inflation 
which has been gradually worked up is 
bound to be punctured and prices come 
down, but he does not see in this pros- 
pect of a revision downward any hobble 
upon business prosperity. Commenting 
on this phase of the matter he said: “The 
1907 depression is the only one I know. 
When the bubble burst in October, 1907, 
commodity values went down, just as we 
fear they are going to do after this war, 
and yet the year 1908 was the most 
prosperous year our company ever had, 
based on building operations.” 

Cost of selling by mail has been dis- 
cussed for the benefit of senators by such 
authorities as William R. Heath of the 
Larkin Company of Buffalo and G. H. 
Eiswald of the Charles Williams Stores, 
Inc., New York City. After Mr. Heath 


had explained that a large share of the 
Larkin business is obtained by means of 


clubs, incident to which a commission 
is paid, he was asked, “Is it not merely 
a system of advértising?” His reply 
was: “Not at all. We advertise as 
other mail-order houses do. It costs us 
more than the advertising. It costs us 
as much as is ordinarily paid, I presume, 
by other houses who secure business that 
way.” 

In the course of his testimony Mr. Eis- 
wald declared that the retail sales in 
the United States approximate annually 
about $20,000,000,000. Of this total it is 
estimated that the mail-order sales ap- 
proximate $425,000,000. This figure was 
the result of calculation which Mr. Eis- 
wald said that he had arrived at as a 
result of consultation with other mail- 
order executives, including J. I. Zook of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, 
S. G. Rosenbaum of the National Cloak 
& Suit Co. of New York and Milton 
Cone of the Spotless Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Twenty-two mail-order 
houses are, in this estimate, credited with 
receipts ranging from $250,000 to $165,- 
000,000 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) per an- 
num, and twelve department stores hav- 
ing large mail-order departme c‘s are 
credited with turnover by mail +1 excess 
of $100,000 each. 


Mail-Order Catalogues as Price Makers 


Emphasis was laid, at the hearings at 
Washington, upon a development with 
which most sales managers are, doubt- 
less already familiar, namely, the growing 
disposition of the farming population and 
small-town residents to make use of 
mail-order catalogues in checking the 
prices asked by local retail merchants. 
A letter from A. B. Thornhill, president 
of an organization of 20,000 farmers lo- 
cated in the State of Virginia, embodied 


the observation: “The organized farr- 
ers of our State have a contract with the 
Spotless Company of Richmond, a mail- 
order house, and we have found it is the 
only lever we have to keep down the 
retail prices under the existing circum- 
stances.” On the other hand, it was the 
contention of Mr. Eiswald that the maif- 
order catalogue is extensively used as a 
price maker by local merchants in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

That the word “imported” is losing 
something of its old-time lure as a sell- 
ing point was the insinuation of Thomas 
S. Fuller, who, on behalf of the P. Loril- 
lard Company, came to Washington to 
protest against any heavy tax differential 
against the Turkish cigarette. The wit- 
ness explained that the present consump- 
tion of Turkish cigarettes in the United 
States approximates 2,000,000 annually, 
but that consumers are showing a dis- 
position to turn to cheaper cigarettes. 


Is Advertising Sales “Expense”? 


In answer to questions by members of 
the Finance Committee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, Frank A. Blair of Foley & Company, 
Chicago (representing the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association), re- 
cently discussed the very interesting 
question of the amount of valuation that 
should be allowed, when a _ business 
changes hands, for the expenditure that 
has occurred, the investment that has 
been made in “sales expense.” The wit- 
ness cited cases where businesses have 
been sold for less than had been put into 
them—in some instances for not more 
than one-third of the amount spent in 
advertising to establish a brand name or 
trade-mark. Then he added: “It is the 
tradition of the trade that probably two- 
thirds of the amount is sales expense, 


and one-third might be justly charged 


to constructive expense. It has not been 
our custom, however, to do that, but we 
have charged all the advertising to sales 
expense, and we have that judgment that 
one-third is chargeable to constructive 
expense.” Mr. Blair pointed out the dif- 
ficulty of according proper recognition 
of “sales expense” as between firms that 
use salesmen and other firms that use 
no salesmen. Inasmuch as Mr. Blair in 
his capacity as president of the Proprie- 
tary Association as well as spokesman 
for the Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, has taken the position that manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines will 
be satisfied if allowed the status of “capi- 
tal invested” for merely one-third of the 
investment entered under “sales ex- 
pense,” leaving in the category of cur- 
rent expenses the two-thirds that have 
gone for actual sales overhead, there 
might well be resurrected in this same 
connection the old question of whether 
it is logical and warranted to charge ad- 
vertising to sales expense. 


The Problem of Getting Back Containers 


The problem of the return of con- 
tainers is one that is likely to come 
close to sales managers in many lines if 
the present shortage of materials for the 
manufacture of containers should grow 
more acute. Therefore there may be 
passing interest in the experiences of the 
manufacturers of cereal beverages as re- 
lated at Washington by one of their 
number, F. W. Zollman of Minnesota. 
Presenting the deductions of a group of 
sales executives who have been through 
the mill, he related: ‘Cereal beverages 
such as near-beer and other soft drinks 
are sold in bottles, in cases and in casks. 
We have found it necessary to make a 
charge for these containers and to add 
that charge to the price of the beverage 
on our books or in the invoices to the 
parties to whom the beverage is sold. 
That course of business was necessary 1n 
order to insure us against the loss of 
these containers; to insure payment for 
them in case they were returned; and to 
see that they are returned. 

“Formerly no container charge 
made for bottles or cases. 
charges for packages at all. 
tition grew, the packages were not re- 
turned, and that involved an 1mmense 
loss in bottles and in cases. The next 
step in order to protect the business 
was to make a charge for packages or 
containers, and we made a_ separate 
charge, or what is known as a memo- 
randum charge—that is, separated the 
two, and the beverage was charged sepa- 
rately and the package separately, but 
all on one book, a separate item for 
each, the package charge being merely 
a memorandum charge. 

“We found that this did not bring re- 
sults, because at the end of the week or 
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the month, as the case might be, the con- 
sumer simply remitted the actual bev- 
erage price. The fact that the beverage 
price was separated from the package 
price emphasized the separation and the 
distinction, and the consumer acted, in 
the payment of his bill, upon that dis- 
tinction. 

“We found that the loss was so enor- 
mous that we could not do business 
that way, because the packages cost us 
fully one-half, if not more than one-half, 
of the beverage price, or rather, the cost 
of the beverage. So we then jointed the 
two charges—that is, the charge for 
packages was added to the beverage 
price and so entered upon the books and 
billed so upon the invoice, so that there 
was no distinction whatever between the 
two items. This produced results be- 
cause it induced the purchasers to re- 
turn the packages, and if a purchaser re- 
turned them he was given credit for 
them upon our books. If he did not re- 
turn them, the charge was made and it 
was collected from him.” Mr. Zollman 
explained that in his line of trade the 
charges for containers that are made un- 
der the arrangement above outlined do 
not in most instances cover the cost. It 
suffices, this charge, to prompt the aver- 
age customer to exercise care to return 
the empty containers, but in the event 
of a failure to return the seller would be, 
in the average case, out of pocket to 
some extent in his replacement of the 
missing packages. 


British Trade Monopoly Plans 


That even as between friendly nations, 
or between Allies, to be more specific, 
there is to be maintenance after the 
war of the full measure of the spirit of 
competition in selling has been disclosed 
at Washington by George W. Pound, 
head of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘We have today,” recounted 
the spokesman for the piano trade, “upon 
the wharves in New York City 300 pianos 
which are purchased for shipment to 
Australia, and we cannot get the British 
Commission here to let us have them go 
forward. 

“We can today supply 85 per cent of 
the demands of Australia, and of the 
entire coast of South America and the 
West Indies, and of New Zealand and 
of China, which is becoming a good mar- 
ket. We are in a position, if we could 
be permitted to do business, to supply 85 
per cent of that business. But the Eng- 
lish manufacturers have, with the sanc- 
tion of the English Government, formed 
a corporation of some $13,000,000. Ger- 
many has done identically the same 
thing. Sweden has, with the exception 
of the fact that the amount is only $1,- 
300,000. Those associations are for the 
express purpose of controlling the ex- 
port business of the world after the war.” 
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Asked whether the British action 
above referred to, in blocking the export 
of American-made pianos to Australia, 
was prompted by existing shipping con- 
ditions or was for the purpose of mo- 
nopolizing the market, Mr. Pound re- 
plied that in the belief of American sales 
interests it was due to the latter. British 
approval is necessary in the case of an 
export license for Australia, and Mr. 
Pound explained that the British mis- 
sion in this country “fritters along” with 
such applications, but allows the seller 
to get nowhere. He continued: “There 
is a gentleman from Australia in New 
York today. He is representing the re- 
tailers of Australia, who have entered 


into an agreement that for ten years 
they will not buy any German-made 
goods. He has an order for merchan- 


dise which includes 900 pianos, among 
other things. He said last week that 
he believed he is absolutely unable to 
eet these goods from America and he is 
going to Japan.” 

The predominance of war business at 
the present time, even in lines that might 
not be instantly recognized by the out- 
sider as catering to the military market, 


was significantly revealed by H. B. 
Spalding of the firm of A. G. Spalding 
Bros. when he estimated that 50 per 


cent of his firm’s sales of sporting goods 
are made directly for war purposes and 
that one-half of the remaining sales are 
indirectly for the U. S. army. He pre- 
dicted that in the case of his line an 
increased percentage of sales would be 
in the army, as the younger men are 
drawn into the service through the lower- 
ing of the military draft age, thereby 
touching upon a possible sales influence 
that may interest many sales managers 
whose products are sold to boys and 
young men. 


National Sales Managers 
Organize 


Twenty-five leading sales managers in 
non-competitive lines recently met in 
Rochester and organized a national sales 
manager’s association, along the same 
general lines as the New York Sales 
Manager’s Club. Present and _ future 
problems confronting the sales depart- 
ment will be discussed. The meetings 
will be secret, and membership will be 
by invitation. The plan is to keep the 
membership down to a compact working 
body to promote free discussion. George 
W. Hopkins, sales manager of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company, New York 
City, presided. No name has yet been 
selected for the new association. Head- 
quarters will be established in some 
central location. 


‘ 
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Strategics of the Demonstration Room 
By O. H. Chamberlain, Jr. 


Vice President and General Manager, Postometer Co., Chicago 


Mr. Chamberlain has just performed the unique feat of making one demonstration room do the work of ten sales- 
men. He is a demonstration enthusiast, and generally admitted to be one of the best “demonstration” salesmen in th 


office appliance field. 


Prior to marketing Postometers he was connected in a sales executive capacity with the Na- 


tional Cash Register Co., and was at one time assistant general sales manager of the American Multigraph Sales 


Company. 


One of the inconsistent policies of 
many concerns is their willingness to 
spend money lavishly to develop 100 
piont salesmen, but when it comes to 
spending a few hundred dollars on a 
100 point demonstration room they hold 
up their hands in horror. Yet a hun- 
dred dollars spent in a demonstration 
room will in nine cases out of ten pro- 
duce twice the business which might ac- 
crue from the same investment in a 
salesman. As a matter of fact, I know 
of many war-time demonstration rooms 
which are doing as much business as a 
whole corps of salesmen would do, and 
they are doing it at one-tenth of the 
selling cost. ‘i 

The other day I was talking with a 
sales manager for a big shoe concern. 
He said: “Chamberlain, I want you to 
come over and see my new sample room. 
I just spent $500 to fix it up.” I went 
over to his office and looked at it. The 
sample room was nothing more or less 
than a partitioned-off corner of the fac- 
tory, with a second-hand counter across 
one end and a few bentwood chairs for 
the customers to “rest in” while the sales- 
man went through his line. There was 
no carpet on the floor, no provision for 
shading the room, no provision for light- 
ing the goods on display—yet that shoe 
manufacturer thought he had something 
swell! ; 


Sixty Dollars for a Single Chair 


In fixing up a demonstration room I 
have in some cases paid as high as $60 
for one chair alone. Why? Because I 
wanted a chair that would be so com- 
fortable that the prospect would sink 
down into it and forget everything but 
how comfortable he was in that chair. 
It was purposely a heavy chair so that it 
could not be easily moved. It was placed 
with a careful consideration to the light- 
ing and other sales effects. I did not 
want him to be moving the chair all over 
the room. In many instances I have 
brought a tired business man into the 
demonstration room, and noticed that 
after he had rested in the chair a while 
he gradually forgot his outside business 
perplexities. By carefully guiding the 
conversation I was soon able to get him 
into a receptive frame of mind that would 
have been next to impossible to accom- 
plish in his own office. 


Another very bad feature about that 
shoe salesroom was that it afforded the 
salesman no opportunity to dramatize 
his line. It is usually best in fitting up 
a demonstration room, although this can- 
not always be done, to make it conform 
to the actual working conditions. The 
National Cash Register Company, for in- 
stance, has found that a cash register 
can be demonstrated to best advantage 
when the demonstration room is fitted 
up like a model store, rather than a sales- 
room. The setting makes the merchant 
feel at home. It puts him at ease. It 
makes him think of his own store and 
he begins to see that his problems can 
be met. His mind centers on the ma- 
chine that will stop his troubles and save 
his profits. He doesn’t think about the 
price—the suggestion always uppermost 
in a salesroom—but only of the money 
and time-saving things it will do for 
him. 

To encourage its agents to equip a 
demonstration room which will conform 
to the buyer’s store, the N. C. R. Com- 
pany has prepared three special store 
scenes, which are lithographed and 
mounted on canvas. If the salesman is 
selling a hardware dealer, he simply pulls 
down the canvas with the hardware 
scene on it. If the buyer is a druggist, 
he pulls down the picture of a drug store. 
I have talked with many N. C. R. agents 
about this model store plan, and they all 
speak most highly of its sales possibili- 
ties. One agent adds a touch of origi- 
nality to his model store by having a few 
special signs painted, such as “System, 
Success & Co., successors to Mistakes, 
Failure & Co.” These signs are placed 
in prominent places about the demon- 
stration room. 


Provide Ideal Working Conditions 


In our own case—we make a self-com- 
puting parcel post scale—we have found 
that the saving effected by the Postom- 
eter can be more quickly demonstrated 
in our own demonstration room than in 
the buyer’s office. It is, for example, 
difficult to keep a steady flow of parcels 
coming to a scale when it is necessary 
to depend on girls to pass them along. 
In our demonstration room the Postom- 
eter is set down so that the weighing 
platform is on a level with a modern belt 
conveyor, and just as fast as these par- 
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He has had an unusual opportunity to make a study of the demonstrction as a sales factor. 


cels are carried by the conveyor to the 
weighing platform the girl weighs and 
zones them, and they pass on and down 
the mail chute to the stamping table. 
It is seldom a prospect has this modern 
equipment in his mailing room, and by 
demonstrating the Postometer with the 
moving table feature it gives him an ea- 
tirely new viewpoint on handling parcels. 
I also noticed that my shoe friend had 
very thoughtfully placed a clock in the 
demonstration room. Now I have noth- 
ing against clocks, but whatever you do 
keep them out of a demonstration room. 
Why keep reminding the buyer it is time 
to go home? Asa matter of fact I have 
always been a stickler for keeping every- 
thing out of a demonstration room that 
would in any way divert a buyer’s atten- 
tion from what I wanted him to buy. 


Nothing to Divert Attention 


While in charge of the Chicago sales 
office of the American Multigraph Sales 
Company I used to insist that before a 
prospect was brought in for a demon- 


stration everything was taken out of 
the room which might in any way di- 
vert his attention. For example, the 


salesmen were instructed to pick up all 
wrenches and tools, or samples of work, 
or anything which a prospect could pick 
up and play with during a demonstration. 
A possible exception to that rule was 
keeping the demonstration room fitted 
with scratch pads. 

A blackboard should also be provided. 
With a little patience salesmen can be 
taught to draw simple charts and pic- 
tures on a blackboard, which serve to 
impress a sales point on the prospect’s 
mind. The blackboard enables him to 
do this without the buyer having to leave 
his comfortable seat, and there is a fasci- 
nation in watching a person draw on a 
blackboard. 

When the sales plan is based on the 
way a product is made, provision should 
be made in the demonstration room. In 
this connection I understand that Nathan 
Musher, of Pompeian Olive Oil fame, 
who is about to erect a new sales office in 
New York City, has arranged for a com- 
plete demonstration plant showing the 
pressing, packing, refining, etc., of olive 
and peanut oil. Others are approximat- 
ing the same result through the use of 
moving pictures, and many concerns are 


now equipping demonstration rooms with 

complete apparatus for this purpose. 
The most inexcusable thing about the 

shoe sample room that I inspected was 


the utter lack of attention which had 
been paid to lighting the room. The 
lighting of a demonstration room is 
very important. I used to know one 
shoe salesman, one of the best in the 
Western shoe trade, who always went 
through his line in a darkened room, 
with a spotlight playing on the shoe he 
had singled out as an entering wedge for 
that particular sale. He would take the 
buyer into the sample room, pull down 
the shade, and then turn on his spot- 


light. Placing the shoe under that pow- 
erful light he would concentrate his 
wnole sales talk on that one sample, 


point out its remarkable construction 
and qualities, until he sold it. Then he 
would go through his whole line, one 
shoe at a time, until he had sold a sub- 
stantial bill of goods. It is said of that 
salesman that he can take any ordinary 
shoe, and sell it where any other sales- 
man would fall down. The reason he 
is able to do this lies in the way he 
demonstrates it. Instead of taking his 
customer to a show case, and proudly 
pointing to “our spring line,” he skillfully 
gets the buyer to concentrate on one 
shoe at a time, shutting out everything 
else from his sight while he does it. 


Problem of the Drafted Salesman 


I firmly believe that every sales man- 
ager would do well to give careful con- 
sideration to ways and means for better 
demonstrating his product, and especially 
the equipment of his demonstration 
rooms. The demonstration room is the 
logical place for a sale to be made. It 
saves the prospect’s time, and it cuts 
selling cost. It enables the salesman to 
get the prospect away from the eyes of 
competition. While the buyer is in the 
demonstration room he is proof against 
interruption. The prospect can concen- 
trate on what the salesman says and 
does. Getting the customer to come 
to the office makes a good impression. 
Before that he knows the house only by 
proxy. Having been to your office, a 
personal contact with the house has been 
established. But most important of all, 
the chances of making the sale are far 
greater because the buyer sees what he 
is buying under conditions which best 
visualize the utility of the product. And 
if the salesman needs help to close the 
sale, it is there waiting to assist him. 
At his elbow he has all necessary sta- 
tistics, samples, etc., for whatever emer- 
gency may arise. So I say it pays big to 
have a 100 point demonstration room, 
for it enables your salesmen to choose 
their own battle ground—the first prin- 
ciple of good generalship—and it helps 
to solve the problem of the drafted sales- 
man. 
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Use of Government En- 
dorsement in Selling 


Since the United States Government 
under stress of war need has entered the 
market as a heavy buyer of every imag- 
inable class of merchandise, many sellers 
have sought to use as a selling point 
the fact that they had received Uncle 
Sam’s “endorsement.” 


That care must be used, however, in 
employing “testimonials” that invoke 
Governmental authority is attested by 
the predicament of the Silvex Company 
of South Bethlehem, Pa., which has been 
called to account for telling customers 
that the U. S. Bureau of Mines had “cer- 
tified” its spark plugs when as a matter 
of fact, the institution in question had 
merely tested the goods and did not en- 
dorse or approve the article. 


to best possible use. 


Every Sales Department 
Should Have This Help- 
ful Report On File. 


Salesman’s Report Forms 
and Check-up Methods 


This is a typewritten report, filled with reproductions of many 
suggestive report forms, and descriptions of most approved 
methods used by such concerns as Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Addressograph Co., Pillsbury Flour Co., G. Gotzian & Co., R. 


H. Ingersoll & Bro., and other leading sales organizations. 


You will find this report of value in suggesting ways to improve present 
report methods, inducing salesmen to report regularly and to put reports 
Among the types of reports discussed are com- 
bination expense and work reports, reports that act as automatic follow- 
up for salesmen; complaint reports; credit reports, etc., etc. 
of the most comprehensive briefs we have issued. Over 6,000 words. 


| Price of Report, $1.50 On Approval 


SPECIAL Te acquaint more sales executives with the character 
of our data we will send on approval the above report, 
our collection of ten ‘‘First of the Year’’ Letters for Salesmen, and 
a copy of our 100-page Salesmen’s Correspondence Manual (see 
page .<) all for $3.00—a 25 per cent saving. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
604 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Keeping Tab on Business You Are Not Getting 


By W. W. Howard 


Sales Department, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


A comparatively new cog in the sales machine is the “Manager of Salesman.” 
him, but we shall hear more of him after the war. 


As yet we have heard little of 


It is his job to direct the energies of the salesmen into mos# 


profitable channels and the sales manager depends on him to get every possible ounce of business out of each 


territory. 


In the following article Mr. Howard describes one way of doing 


be adapted to almost any line of business. 


In a_ recent editorial, Sates Man- 
AGEMENT wisely points out that in 
these days of easy selling, sales represen- 
tatives are very apt to “get rusty,” or in 
the terms of athletes in training, to “go 
stale.” In other words, it is such a 
simple matter to secure a large volume 
of business, which volume is very prob- 
ably far in excess of any previous volume 
secured from the same territory, that 
we are all very apt to be misled. In the 
first place, we frequently do not take into 
consideration the fact that the market 
value of goods today is from 10 to 30% 
greater than in 1917 and from 30 to 50% 
greater than in 1916 or 1915. 

The writer’s experience is that most 
sales reports and record systems simply 
show the business that is being secured, 
which is all very well as far as it goes, 
but the writer has always tried to plan 
and arrange for reports that would show 
the business that we were not getting. Also, 
it is frequently easy to make the mistake 
of not looking at situations from as broad 
a viewpoint as we should. For instance, 
the total volume secured from one state 
or from a certain county or city may 
appear to be satisfactory and may be far 
in excess of the volume secured pre- 
viously in the same territory, but by closer 
analysis it may be found that there may 
be eight customers in the prescribed 
area, six or seven of which may be de- 
veloping satisfactorily to a sufficient 
degree to offset a loss in the other one 
or two accounts, or new dealers may 
have located in this particular area and 
it may be that they should be buying, 
but are not. 


Reports are Sometimes Deceiving 


The point is that most sales managers 
get a card or a statement showing the 
progress being made with each account 
or in each town or section, but they are 
seldom supplied with a card or statement 
showing the prospects in the same terri- 
tories with whom no progress is being 
made or with whom the progress that is 
being made is not up to the same average 
as other accounts or sections. 

The writer’s specific remedy for such a 
condition is a form showing all of the 
towns or cities in logical working order, 
each town or city subdivided into the 
various dealers’ accounts, including pros- 
pective accounts and also with space left 
for the accounts of new dealers who may 
locate in that town or city later and such 


entries to be made from time to time 
from the weekly or monthly reports is- 
sued by reliable trade list publishers, as 
for instance the Thomas Publishing 
Company, instead of trusting to the 
local sales representative to learn of 
the new account and report it. The 
probability is that the local sales 
representative would not voluntarily re- 
port the new dealer if unable to make a 
sale. 

On this same form, there would be 
space for each week in the year and then 
entries would be made from week to 
week of the local sales representative’s 
results and efforts, also expenses, etc.; 
mail orders would be entered in some 
distinctive way so that it could be noted 
readily that they were mail orders, re- 
ceived direct from the customer, as it is 
interesting to know what the ratio of 
mail orders is to the volume of business 
secured at the actual personal solicitation 
of sales representatives. 


Use Colored Inks to Check Calls 


On this statement the trips of district 
sales managers should be entered in 
some distinctive manner, as for instance, 
red, green or purple ink, as at the end 
of the year or the following year it is 
frequently interesting to see how often 
the trade was visited by the district 
manager. 

If one sales representative should be 
replaced by another one, the new repre- 
sentative’s work would show on the 
same report and this would furnish a 
clear comparison of the work of the new 
man to the work of his predecessor and 
the attention of the new man could be 
readily called to any matters that were 
being overlooked or handled less effi- 
ciently than was the case previously. In 
this connection a column in the margin 
could be reserved for the name of the 
representative or district manager cov- 
ering the territory from week to week. 

Another matter that is occasionally 
lost sight of by sales managers is that 
crews of assistants or perhaps retail 
specialty men are hired or used in certain 
territories, perhaps temporarily, and the 
regular sales representative may reap the 
benefit of the work of such crews, and 
if the crew’s work was all posted on this 
same form, as it could be readily, this 
fact also would more probably be borne 
in mind and taken into consideration in 
appraising the results of the regular rep- 
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this which may with modifications 


resentative. If the regular representa- 
tive was not working his territory in the 
proper way or if he occasionally skipped 
towns for personal reasons, this would be 
readily apparent when his work was 
posted or by comparing his route list as 
sent in by him. 

Any exclusive or special sales arrange- 
ments which might differ from the reg- 
ular policy could be noted on this form 
wherever they applied and accordingl 
could more readily be borne in mind, o 
on the other hand, notations could be 
made in connection with certain dealers 
who might be exclusive agents of big 
competitors. If so desired, the known 
rates of the hotels in each town could 
be shown on this form, also the railroad 
fares between towns, population of each 
town, the approximate percentage of 
foreigners, the number of retail stores in 
the town handling the class of merchan- 
dise in which the sales manager might be 
interested, etc. 

Much of the above will probably not 
be new to your readers but it is to be 
hoped that there may be one or two 
points that might be of help to some 
sales manager, as we,in the past, have 
gained a great deal by reading in your 
publications the experiences of others. 


y 


Truck Sales Managers 
Have Association 


Looking forward to the day when a 
good part of the country’s freight will be 
handled by auto trucks, a number of 
sales managers for motor truck concerns 
met at Buffalo and organized the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Truck Sales 
Managers. J. E. Tracy, general sales 
manager of the Sterling Motor Truck 
Co., of Milwaukee was elected first presi- 
dent and J. M. Carney executive secre- 
tary. The main object of the association 
will be to boost good road legislation, 
and make surveys of trade conditions in 
various territories. A speakers’ bureau 
will be organized to conduct industry 
propaganda work. 


I have just finished reading SALes 
MANAGEMENT and I want to assure you 
that I keenly appreciate each article. I 
am confident you are filling a long felt 
need. I am handing you the names of 
several friends, please send them sample 
copies.—E. E. Basset, manager, 
The Rider Packing Co. 


sales 


Reminiscences of a One Time “Pinch Hitter” 


By R. D. Jackson 


General Sales Manager, Safe Cabinet Company, Marietta, Ohio 


ivery year the Baker-Vawter Pioneer's Club holds a never-to-be-forgotten convention. A feature of the event 


is an experience banquet where the country’s most successful salesmen tell how they do itt. 


In looking through 


some convention data we find this stenographic report of Mr. Jackson’s talk before last year’s meeting, and it is 


so thoroughly practical and suggestive that we are passing it on to you. 


worth bringing to the attention of your salesmen, 


I was down in Camden, N. J., a few 
years ago; I was working as a special 
man. Any special men in this room who 
go out and work with your men? Well, I 
have had a lot of them work with me and 
I always did to them what they later 
did to me, when I got the same job; that 
is, | always started to prove how rotten 
my territory was, and if there were any 
nuts in the territory I always took the 
special man to see them. I never let 
him get a look-in on a good prospect. 
My job was to see how quickly I could 
get the special man out of my territory, 
and how good a letter he could write to 
the sales manager, telling him what a 
rotten territory I had. 

Later on I became one of those special 
men. I got just exactly what I had 
handed out for a good many years, and 
this man took me to all the little gro- 
cery stores with no clerks, and all of 
the saloons where the man and his wife 
ran the bar. We went through a day’s 
work and about 4:30 in the afternoon I 
said, “I am going uptown on the main 
street; I am going to call on some busi- 
ness men up there, and if I don’t find 
better business men up there than I have 
found where you have taken me today, 
I am going across on the ferry and 
never come back to Camden, and you 
ought to go with me.” 


Taking the Label Off the Door 


We started in a department store up- 
town and he said to me, “There is no 
use going in there; you can’t sell him.” 
One of those places with the label pasted 
on the door. How many labels have you 
got on doors in your territory? How 
many labels have you got up which say 
“Nothing doing?” Do you know that 
every time you stick one up you have 
just reduced your territory that much? 
This was one of those places with the 
label on the door that says you can’t sell. 

Well, he was one of these salesmen 
who walks very fast; it was all I could 
do to keep up with him; he bounced in 
the front door back to the back of the 
store, and up the stairway. First thing I 
knew I found myself in the private office 
on the third floor. You know how you 
act when you introduce a special man, 
especially if you don’t know the man you 
are calling on very well. You always 
say, “Mr. So-and-So, you remember me 


of course?” What else could the man 
say but “Oh, yes, yes.” See, that is to 
make the special man think how well 
you are known in your territory. Then 
the next thing you proceed to do is to 
say, “This is Mr. Jackson; he is the 
expert from our factory and I have 
brought him in to have him discuss 
the problem with you,” and then you 
sit back with both hands in your pock- 
ets and look for this world beater to 
make a sale. That is exactly what the 
man did to me. 

He took me into this man’s private 
office, and said, “Mr. So-and-So, this is 
Mr. Jackson, special department store 
man from the factory.” He looked at 
me and said, “What do you want?” I 
looked at him and said, “Mr. 
I don’t know. I followed 
in here, and that is the 
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this man 
only rea- 
can think of why I’m here. I 
don’t know whether you need a cash 
register or not; maybe you do; maybe 
you don’t. Now that I am here I sup- 
pose I am supposed to talk to you, and 
all I want to say to you is this: I want 
the opportunity to go down on your 
floor tomorrow morning; I want to look 
your store over, and see how you are 
handling your business. I'll come back 
tomorrow at noon and recommend to 
you what we can do to help you, or I 
will congratulate you on what you have 
got and tell you we can’t do anything 
more for you. Now is that a fair prop- 
osition, Mr. ———?” “Stay as long as 
That was his way of getting 


you like.” 
rid of me. I went through with it. 


It Pays to Stop, Look and Listen 


I’d tell you the rest of the story, but 
you get my thought. Rushing into a 
store without stopping and giving your 
cold brain a chance to think. 

The next thing, look. Look for all the 
things that should help you. Look not 
only for the things directly affecting your 
business, but look at the things that 
would tend to give you an insight on 
the character of the man in the busi- 
ness, what kind of fixtures, what kind of 
bookkeepers’ desks do they have; how 
many adding machines have they? What 
kind of an individual are you about to go 
into the presence of? 

Listen courteously to the girl in the 
front office, listen courteously to the 
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You will find in it many helpful thoughts 


telephone operator; listen courteously to 
the first man you talk to, remembering 
that courtesy is a key that will open more 
doors than any jimmy you ever saw. You 
never know when you may want to 
use that party that first greets you. Lis- 
ten to them; be courteous to them. 

When you do meet the buyer there are 
three things that he wants to know. 
First, your name; second, whom you rep- 
resent; and third, why you called. 

Now most any man can tell his name; 
most any man can tell who he repre- 
sents; but how many of us can give a 
good reason why we called on that man? 

I hope that you don’t wait till you look 
at the man and then try to figure out 
what you ought to say. I hope you have 
something fixed in your mind. You may 
base your appeal on saving money; you 
may base your appeal on economy of 
time, which is money. For instance, I 
might say: “My name is Jackson; I 
represent the Baker-Vawter Company; 
I called to discuss with you your method 
of accounting with the view of helping 
you, if I can.” 


What Buyers Are Paid to Say 


Now what is the buyer going to say? 
He is going to say just what he is paid 
to say; that is, ‘We are not interested.” 
And gentlemen, I want to say to you 
that if you haven’t got a follow-up to 
that “Not interested” flag he is going 
to wave at you, you are licked. I never 
did go in to see anybody and have him 
say, “Why, certainly, Mr. Jackson, come 
in; I am interested in that subject; let’s 
talk about it.” 

All good advertising campaigns have 
a follow-up. Why don’t we have what 
is known as a follow-up? Why don’t 
we say to this man—I don’t know 
whether it is good or bad; I thought of 
it this evening—why don’t we say, “Mr. 
Prospect, you depend upon your pres- 
ent methods of accounting for accuracy, 
speed, and economy, and information by 
which to run your business; isn’t that 


true?” The answer should be “Yes.” 
Now have follow-up number two, 


which is, “Mr. Prospect, the Baker-Vaw- 
ter Company has made for years a study 
of the question of system. Our Company 
is a clearing house for ideas from busi- 
ness men in businesses like yours. Per- 
haps we can be of help to you, and that 


er 
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is my only object of my call today. I 
would like to discuss this with you with 
a view of helping you, if I can.” 

And then say, “May I sit down?” Don’t 
wait for the fellow to say, “Sit down,” 
because he isn’t going to say it; invite 
yourself to sit down. 

Now, what is your problem, assuming 
that you have this man in the mood to 
talk to you? Your problem then be- 
comes the first step in your sale, which 
is investigation, or survey. That means 
finding out something about the man, 
the man—don’t forget it—finding out 
something about his methods of account- 
ing, with a view of helping him, if you 
can. Get all that information. Find out 
how he conducts his business. 

It is so much easier to sell the man 
that has let you sit down than it is to 
go next door and 
I always did that in 
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pect and the opportunities for selling are 
fairly good for big orders, my advice 
to you is to thank the man for the in- 
formation he gave you; say to him, “Mr. 
— —, I am going home tonight and 
1 am going to give this question a lot of 
serious thought. I want you to do like- 
wise. You haven’t thought of system in 
your business; the reason why you 
haven’t isn’t because it is not important; 
it is because you must direct this busi- 
ness, you must buy, you must sell, you 
must advertise, you must do everything. 
You know that system is important; you 
have ofttimes wanted to get to the sub- 
ject. Now get to it tonight, while I get 
to it tonight, and tomorrow let’s you and 
I look this system that you have right 
square in the face; let’s find out how 
good it is and where it is good and let’s 
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self-defense, because 
I never liked to go 


SALE SMANSHIP 


closing arguments is because we don’t 
build our selling on facts. 

Build your selling on facts; make your 
survey; prepare your mind, and, gentle- 
men, there isn’t much to the closing of 
the sale; it is a dead cinch, because you 
have collected so much evidence that 
the fellow is either crazy or a good busi- 
ness man, and in that case will buy. 


The Likin Tax in China 


One of the greatest obstacles to com- 
merce in China is the “Likin,” the inter- 
nal tax on goods in transit, originating 
as a war tax during the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. 

The “Likin” (“Li,” one-thousandth; 
“kin,” gold or money) was originally a 
tax of one-tenth of 
1 per cent of the 


YY value of the goods 
oad when it was first 


next door. I always STREET imposed, about 1853, 
wanted to. stay but today its amount 
where I could as is, apparently, de- 
long as I could, be- coal hole termined arbitrarily 
lieving that the Circumstance by the collector. At 
longer I stayed the eh) the same time “likin 
more need I would barriers” have 
find for my product. grown in aumber, 
Therefore, I say till now they are 
to you that it is my found at all large 
opinion — I don’t S . - towns and up and 
know whether it is down all the rivers - 
right or not—that alesmen who won't listen to and other thorough- 


the first step in a 
salesman’s sale is to 
investigate or sur- 
vey. While you are 
making this survey 
let me give you this 
advice; don’t criti- 
cise. Don’t tell the 
man what is wrong 
with his methods of 
you get all the information 
paper. 

That leads you up to the second step in 
the sale, which is preparation. Prepara- 
tion may be mental, or it may be writ- 
ten, depending upon the size of your 
order. If you are in the presence of a 
small buyer who can only buy $25 worth 
of your goods, then your preparation 
should be mental, card indexing the rea- 
sons as you make your survey, why the 
man ought to buy and the reason why he 
ought to buy, weaknesses now existing 
in what he has which may cause him 
to lose a lot of money or time. 

If it is the small buyer, when you make 
your survey, make it just the same; make 
it complete, but card index your mind; 
prepare your mind with the weaknesses 
of that system as they exist, and when 
you get the information, then present 
your case to the buyer, which is the jury 
that you must deal with. 

If, on the other hand, it is a large pros- 


doing business till 
down on 


the office are like soldiers who ° « 
want to show the General ~*~ 
Staff how to fight the battle 


find out how bad it is.” When you go 
home at night sit down and put on a 
piece of paper an analysis of that man’s 
method of doing business; write out 
what is wrong with it. Do a little prep- 
aration work. 

If I said, “Here is one dollar; every 
man in this room tomorrow morning 
who can stoop over without bending his 
knees and pick up a dollar can have a 
dollar,” there isn’t a man in this room 
that wouldn’t just stoop over a couple 
of times tonight and see how good a 
bender he is for one dollar. 

Yet you wouldn’t go home and spend 
thirty minutes on preparation for the 
sale and I wouldn’t either! Why don’t we? 
It is because we don’t know what we 
would know; otherwise we would go 
home and spend some time preparing 
our mind to go back tomorrow and pre- 
sent our arguments in a logical, convinc- 
ing way. Most of us are always holler- 
ing for the House to give us some clos- 
ing arguments. The reason we need 
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Between Can- 
Wuchow 
there are no fewer 
than six of these 
barriers, each  in- 
volving payment of 
duties, delay and 
worry, vexatious, if 
not ruinous, hin- 
drances to the free flow of trade. 

The abolition of the likin is compli- 
cated by the fact that the likin reve- 
nues of certain provinces are pledged 


under foreign loans and_ certain 
amounts are remitted to Veking for 
specific purposes. It is to the inter- 


est of the Chinese, as well as of 
other nations, that some way be found 
to reform, if not to abolish, this handi- 
cap to Chinese commerce.—Commerce 
Reports. 


OCTOBER ISSUE OUT OF PRINT 


The unanticipated demand for back 
copies of Sates MANAGEMENT has ex- 
hausted our supply of the first issue. 
This announcement is made in view of 
the many requests we are receiving from 
new subscribers to start their subscrip- 
tion with that issue. 

If you have any friends whom you 
think would be interested in subscrib- 
ing to SALES MANAGEMENT we will be 
glad to send them sample copies. 


fe fo ae a 
} a SALESMANS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
~ MANUAL ¥ 


Jack Jones Says: 


‘*The daily letter is the most important 
single thing that a salesman sends to 
the sales manager. Without them the 
sales manager can not keep in closest 
touch with the salesman’s work. Sales- 
men should be encouraged to write in- 
timate letters.” 


The foregoing is from ‘‘Salesmanship 
and Sales Management,” the text book 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
written by John J. Jones—one of the 
most successful sales managers in the 
world. 


The Salesman’s Correspondence Man- 
ual was brought out to meet the very 
need Mr. Jones has in mind—the need 
of something which would “sell’’ the 
salesmen on the advantage to them of 
making regular and informative reports 
to the office. 


Contents: 


Value of Reports to the Salesman 
Making Letters Easy to Read 

Doing Away with Useless Words 
What the Office Wants to Know 
Information a Good Report Conveys 
Getting the Credit View-point 
Something About Advertising Reports 
Handling Complaints 

General Sales Letters 

Ten Tests for a Sales Letter 
Advance Letters for Salesmen 

How to Make Out Orders 

Letters to Help Customers, etc., etc. 


Over 185 subscribers to the Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Services co-operated in the preparation of 
this 100-page manual. It is filled with concrete 
examples showing the value of proper corre- 
spondence with the office and customer. There 
is a chapter on general sales letters of great 
value. It is equally helpful to the salesmen sell- 
ing one item over and over, or the salesman 
traveling ten trunks. 


Sir gle Copy price $1.00 
On Approval 


THE "ARTNELL CORPORATION 
 . BARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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A New Year Letter That Made 
the Salesmen Think 


The measure of a letter 


written by a sales manager to his salesmen is not 
so much what it says, as it is the reaction produced, 


Here is a letter that not 


only gets a number of good points over to the salesmen in an effective way, 
but it starts their thought-wheels turning. 


With the approach of the first of the 
year it is time that sales managers give 
some thought to a first of the year let- 
ter to their salesmen. There have been 
reams and reams of first of the year let- 
ters written in the past, from the matter- 
of-fact “Happy New Year” variety down 
to the more studied efforts designed to 
start a man out full of pep and ginger. 

The following letter, drafted by J. G. 
Thomas, sales manager of the Purity 
Oats Company, is a good example of an 
unaffected, sincere, helpful letter that any 
salesman would be glad to receive: 


Dear Mr. Pemberton: 


While at home during the Holidays, 
we would like for you to read and re- 
read this letter. . 

After digesting it, carefully analyze your 
own thoughts—then ask yourself whether 
—measuring from the following—you 
have in any way fallen short this past 
year, and where this coming year you 
can and are going to improve. 

Is your knowledge of your line greater 
now—is your confidence in your prod- 
uct—in yourself—greater now than a 
year ago? If not, why? 

Are you making progress in efficiency, 
in courtesy, in energy, in honesty, and 
in fact all those attributes that make up 
a true salesman and gentleman? 

A true salesman always backs his 
house, protects his customer, and never 
goes back on his word. Do you make 
false claims for your product? If so, 
why? If the truth can’t sell Purity Oats, 
get some other line. You can’t afford to 
lie. 

Have you a conscious or unconscious 
moral code, or rules under which you 
work? Can you improve on the follow- 
ing as a working basis to govern your 
conduct? 

1—Know your subject. Have faith in 
your product and proposition. 

2—Systematize your business. 
what you are doing, and why. 

3—Study the needs of your customers. 
Be an inspiration and help to them. 

4—Be honest and considerate with 
customers or prospects. Never stoop to 
evasion or deceit. 

5—Treat the buyer as you would like 
to be treated. 

6—Explain conditions briefly to the 
best of your ability, but never try to 
force a sale when you know the interest 


Know 
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of your prospect would be injured by 
buying. 

7—Be worthy to represent your firm 
and let your sales talks and deportment 
be in conformity with the reputation 
your house bears. 

We would like to increase the number 
to ten. Can you propose a rule for eight, 
nine and ten? 

Do you use all your stored-up energy 
and call into use your full powers before 
giving up a prospect? Suppose you had 
been sent from New York to San Fran- 
cisco to see that one prospect, would you 
have made any greater effort? 

Are you working in full harmony with 
your house? If not, make a change to 
some concern that will be more in symp- 
athy with your lines of thinking, or more 
willing to do without team work. 

“It ain’t the guns or armament, nor funds 
that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes 
them win the day. 

It ain’t the individual nor the army as a 
whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul!” 

You are representing a great concern 
—great because of its policy and product. 
Your firm has, and is, making great prog- 
ress. 

Are you contributing your full share? 

Yours very sincerely, 


At first glance this letter may seem 
rather common-place. “Why I have 
written letters that have that beaten a 
mile,” you may think. But how about 
the results—for letters to salesmen 
must produce results just the same as 
any other kind of a sales letter. Have 
the answers to your letters reflected sin- 
cere appreciation, or have they been of 
the perfunctory kind? This letter we 
are told not only produced marked re- 
sults in the shape of increased co-opera- 
tion with the Home Office, but it drew 
from the salestnen many valuable sugges- 
tions, which subsequently were passed. 

You will find the hook in the four- 
teenth paragraph: “We would like to in- 
crease the number to ten. Can you pro- 
pose a rule for eight, nine and ten?” 
Here Mr. Thomas shows a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature. He invites his 
salesmen to add to the suggestions he 
has laid down. It is a sort of a get- 
together party, with all hands trying to 
work out the best possible set of rules 
to guide them through the coming year. 
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Mr. Winsten Replies to Mr. 
Geyer’s Objection 


In Mr. Geyer’s letter (published in 
the November issue of SALes MANAGE- 
MENT) he states that his company’s 
(Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company) 
experience with profit sharing plans for 
sales managers has worked out unsatis- 
factorily. Such a plan, he thinks, has a 
tendency to cause a sales manager to 
push one end of the business in order 
to swell his immediate compensation, 
and neglect work which holds less prom- 
ise of immediate personal profit. It is 
my belief that whosoever contributes to 
the earnings of a business directly and 
while such party is considered a perma- 
nent part of the business there should 
be some share in the net earnings of the 
business because the main thing about 
business is, after all, the net earnings. 

I would hesitate to particularize as far 
as the sales manager is concerned and 
say that his share of the net earnings 
would depend upon his contribution to 
any important phase of the business. 
That does not get down to the “net” 
because after all, one thing he may do 
would contribute to it and another thing 
that he failed to do might be just the 
reverse. It cannot be analyzed that far. 

The secret of the whole thing, is the 
hope of reward and simply means that a 
sales manager’s efforts all along the line 
will be stimulated when he knows that 
he has something coming beyond a sal 
ary and that everything he does will add 
or subtract as far as the net earnings are 
concerned. 

As an executive, I appreciate that with 
branch sales managers, quota may have 
an important bearing relative to percent- 
ages of profit to be distributed at differ- 
ent branches. Perhaps, after all, ac- 
countancy methods would have a great 
deal to do with this sort of an arrange- 
ment. However, the general sales man- 
ager plan could not be worked out on 
any other basis, probably, than this. He 
would be vitally interested in doing ev- 
erything possible to increase the net 
earnings of the business—especially if 
the basis of his remuneration had some- 
thing to do with the periodical increase. 

It sometimes happens that sales man- 
agers are remunerated on a basis of in- 
crease in sales without regard to profit, 
which seems to me is bad because it does 
not induce the sales manager to pay as 
much attention to profitable sales as vol- 
ume of sales which may be, in some 
cases, quite different. 

After all, the whole proposition of 
profit sharing is bound to be much more 
completely defined in the next five years 
than in the past twenty-five. It’s in the 
air and, in a large measure, is the best 
answer to the socialist program. 

H. J. WINsTEN. 
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The Kind of “Backing Up” One 
Sales Chief Likes 


By L. J. Towneley 


Sales Manager, National Casket Co., New York 


_ _-f a sales manager were to send a new salesman out on the road and sit 
indifferently by while he sank or swam, the Board of Directors would be the 


first to howl. 


Yet these same Directors will do that very thing time after 


time with the sales managers they hire and think it is perfectly all right. If 
it is good business for the House to back up the salesmen, it is even better 
business for the management to go the limit in backing up the head of the 


sales department. 


It isn’t entirely up to the sales man- 
ager whether his work is prolific of re- 
sults. 

The sales manager’s position is so en- 
tirely co-operative, so dependent upon 
the backing he gets from his superiors 
and the help he gets from his subordi- 
nates that he is bound to win or lose 
according to the amount of co-operation 
he receives. 

There should be no secrets from the 
sales manager. He should be kept in- 
formed on all manufacturing charges. 
He should know why prices are ad- 
vanced or lowered. Only by having the 
keenest insight into the production end 
of a business can he form his plans to 
intelligently make his sales. 

The sales manager is figuratively the 
one big customer who buys the entire 
product. As he buys it to sell again he 
must know its actual value. If he is in 
doubt as to the real worth of the prod- 
uct he is called upon to offer he must be 
convinced. If he is not convinced it will 
be impossible for him to convince and 
enthuse his salesmen. There is only one 
way to convince the intelligent sales 
manager and that is to lay the cards on 
the table. 

In nearly every business to facilitate 
manufacturing some lines are made at a 
lower cost than others—others cost 
more to make. This is essential, both 
to balance the line and to balance the 
output. The intelligent sales manager 
knows values—he immediately recog- 
nizes the discrepancy—and unless he is 
thoroughly informed on motives a dis- 
cordant note is immediately created be- 
tween him and the factory end. 

A sales manager should be informed 
on the possibilities of each individual 
territory. He should know as nearly 
as possible the total sales in each ter- 
ritory and how far they exceed the sales 
of his concern. If his sales in any ter- 
ritory fall below a given quota he should 
be able to give a logical reason for the 
loss or be able to suggest some method 
of boosting them. 

The sales manager should be given free 
rein in carrying out his plans and should 
be held strictly accountable for the re- 
sults. Just as the sales manager holds 
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the salesman responsible for sales in his 
individual territory he should be held 
responsible for the sales in the col- 
lective territory. The sales manager 
should occupy exactly the same posi- 
tion toward his selling force that the 
superintendent of a factory 
toward the workmen. 

Even in matters of credit and col- 
lections the sales manager should pass 
on correspondence and policy. 

In order to get the best results from 
salesmen there must be no doubt in any 
salesman’s mind just where the sales 
manager stands. Just as soon as sales- 
men begin to feel that their apparent - 
grievances can be carried over the sales 
manager’s head and will be listened to 
by individual members of the concern 
the sales manager’s powers are weak- 
ened. 

The salesman should not be deprived 
of the privilege of a final hearing on 
any point, but if the point he cares to 
make is carried up he should under- 
stand that all facts or opinions stated 
will be laid before all members of the 
executive, of which the sales manager is 
one, and that whatever decision is 
reached will be handed down to him 
through the sales manager. 


occupies 


“Apparently study is the price of prog- 
ress, for mark the man who has stopped 
going to school, who feels there is noth- 
ing more for him to learn, and contrast 
him with the man of eager spirit, who 
in the daily grind, which dulls most 
strong men, is able to keep the fire of 
enthusiasm alive and alert for any scrap 
of information that may make his work 
a little more efficient. 

“On one hand is the man whose powers 
will steadily decline and whose interests 
in life will diminish, and on the other 
hand the man who will be refreshed 
by victory after victory, and to whom 
the world will become daily more fasci- 
nating.”—Tregore. 


Magazine. Full of Good 
Getting better every issue. Should 
go across big. Sample the following 
names, all live ones—E. A. Detweiler, 
sales manager, Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Company. 


“Some” 


Stuff. 
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Short Cuts in the Handling of 
Salesman’s Mail 


By J. M. 


Hannaford 


Secretary, Gordon & Ferguson, St. Paul, Minn. 


Perhaps the most important mail going out of the office are letters to 
traveling representatives, yet they are often the most neglected. What can be 


done to make sure the salesman gets his mail promptly? 


What kind of 


envelopes should be used? Should special stationery be prepared, and if so, 
how can it be prepared to conform wrth the paper conservation program? 
These are a few of the questions answered in this article. 


For what they may be worth to your 
readers, I am sending you samples of 
the various letter-heads and envelopes 
which we use in corresponding with 
salesmen. You will note that we have 
three different sizes and styles of letter- 
heads. One full sized letter-head for 
long letters, a short letter-head for brief 
notes or replies to salesman’s queries, 
and a special perforated letter-head ar- 
ranged so that the lower portion of it 
serves as a handy reply sheet for sales- 
man’s use. 

This last feature we have found spe- 
cially helpful. You will notice that 
a blank space is provided for the 
date, and the perforated coupon 


ery the salesman will usually answer the 
letter there and then. The salesmen 
also tell us they find this feature most 
convenient, not only in saving them the 
trouble of having to hunt up stationery, 
but when the coupon is detached from 


sending out mail to salesmen we have 
overcome several problems that used to 
prove bothersome. We use a large 
kraft envelope (see cut) longer than the 
ordinary envelopes used in sending out 
salesman’s mail. The size of the envel- 
ope is important, in that it acts as a 
signal to the salesman when he calls for 
his mail at the hotel desk. If by any 
chance the clerk has misfiled the letter, 
or if it has not yet been sorted, the sales- 
man can quickly spot it, without having 
to do more than look at the size and 
color of the envelopes. 

We print our name and trade-mark on 
each envelope conspicuously to give it 
an official appearance, and take the fur- 
ther precaution of printing in large type 
the words: “First Class Matter—Do 
Not Put With Packages.” In place of 
the usual return card, we say: “This en- 

velope is intended for our traveling 
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bears the wording: “Replying to 
your letter subject-—————_..” 


GORDON & FERGUSON 
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Before using this form of letter- ron 


head, we found, as no doubt most 
of your readers have also found, 
that a lot of valuable time was 
wasted by salesmen failing to note 
date of letter which they were an- 
swering, and in some cases did not 
stop to date their own letters of 
reply. You can appreciate that in 
handling a great deal of this rou- 
tine correspondence, as we do, that 
these omissions caused us consid- 
erable annoyance. Since adopting 
the standard reply form, however, 
the problem has been most effect- 
ively solved. More than that, the 
use of the reply form has a tend- 
ency to cause salesmen to boil 
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representative. If he has already 
called and left no forwarding ad- 
dress with you kindly return AT 
ONCE. Please do not hold over 
four days.” This return card 
serves both as an introduction, and 
an advertisement. The hotel peo- 
ple know that Mr. Jones is a rep- 
resentative of this company when 
he calls, and the salesman knows 
that he knows it. 

Another plan which we have 
found helpful, and one which is 


fast coming into more general use, 


GORDON & FERGUSON 
Shey PAUL, eimemEROTA 


THIS ENVELOPE IS INTENDED FOR OUR TOWN, 


orare. 


is to provide a place on each en- 
velope for a number. When Mr. 
Smith starts out on his trip, he 
leaves his itinerary with the mail- 
ing department, and as each omni- 
bus envelope is mailed to him it is 
numbered consecutively, No. 1, No. 


FORWAR' 
KUNDLY RETURN AT ONCE 
Please do not held over 4 days 


FIRST CLASS MATTER—DO NOT PUT WITH PACKAGES 


2, No. 3, etc. A record is kept as 
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down their letters to the very core, 
and by requiring the salesman to 
state the subject at the outset, it makes it 
much easier for us to take proper care of 
the communication at this end. 

Another important result which is se- 
cured by using a coupon reply letter- 
head is that it gets quick answers from 
the salesmen. As a general rule sales- 
men usually wait until they get to their 
hotel to answer your letters in order to 
secure the necessary stationery. It fre- 
quently happens that something occurs 
which prevents them from sitting down 
immediately upon arriving at the hotel, 
with the result that the reply is not 
written for some time. When the letter 
itself carries the necessary reply station- 


Special Salesman’s Stationery Pays 


the letter, they know that_it has been 
answered, and every time they look at 
the coupon it reminds them that the let- 
ter has not yet had attention. 

Then, of course, the use of this spe- 
cial stationery saves a great deal of 
paper in the course of a year. This is 
an especially important consideration at 
this time, when the government has 
asked all business concerns to reduce 
their paper requirements to the very 
minimum. By using the small letter- 
heads instead of the usual large ones 
for most of our correspondence, a sav- 
ing in postage is effected. 

In drafting our omnibus envelopes for 
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_| to where each envelope is sent, and 

in case Mr. Smith receives enve- 
lope No. 1, and the next one received is 
No. 3, he advises us and we can immedi- 
ately tell where that envelope was sent, 
and find out why it was not delivered. 
This simple system has saved us a great 
deal of time, and much of the mail that 
formerly was lost, is now delivered 
safely and on time. 


New Baggage Rates and 
Rules Announced 


Standardized baggage rules and rates 
will be made effective by all railroads 
December 1. 

No change will be made in the excess 
baggage rate, with the free allowance 
of 150 pounds, the maximum weight per 
piece, nor the maximum dimensions of 
baggage. A convenience for commer- 
cial travelers will be the privilege of 
checking baggage to a point short of the 
final destination. 
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Use of High Denomination 


Postage Stamps 

The Post Office Department wishes 
particularly, as a measure of economy, to 
encourage the public to use stamps of 
the highest denomination suited to the 
amount of postage required on all mail. 
For example, a 3-cent stamp instead of 
three 1-cent stamps should be affixed to 
letters needing three cents postage; and 
a 10-cent stamp instead of five 2-cent 
stamps should be attached to parcels re- 
quiring ten cents postage. Co-operation 
between post office employes and the 
public in the sale and use of stamps of 
the higher denominations will effect a 
large saving to the Government in the 
cost of producing, transporting and can- 
celing them, and will benefit the public 
in minimizing the number of stamps 
handled and affixed to mail. 


I am much interested in your new 
magazine SALes MANAGEMENT which I 
consider exceptionally interesting. — J. 
George Frederick, vice-president, The 
Business Bourse. 


Thomas Directory 
of Manufacturers 


Trade Directories and Buyers Guides 


GUARANTEED MAILING LISTS 


From A to Z; Absorbent Cotton 
Manufacturers to Zinc Mines; I can 
compile the List you want, the List 
you need, so that every name can 
be used to advantage and profit. 
Your Mailing List problems care- 
fully analyzed. 


Agent for Thomas Publications: 


American Manufacturers Register 
and Buyers Guide. 

Wholesale and Retail Grocers in 
U. S. and Canada. 

Wholesale and Retail Hardware 
in U. S. and Canada. 

Wholesale and Retail Druggists 
in U. S. and Canada. 

Wholesale Grocer’s Review (pub- 
lished Monthly). 


The Manufacturers Directory com- 
pletely lists all manufacturers in the 
U. S., the Revised Edition has just 
been completed. You should order 
now and so secure the advantage 
of this intense Revision and the 
New Names so listed. Seventy 
thousand Classifications, showing 
name, trade, address and capital 
ratings. 

Write, wire or phone for specimen pages, 
or for estimate on the List of Names to suit 


your needs. Lists compiled for any city, 
state or country. 


FRED S. WILLIAMS 
Room 706 Great Northern Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Phone Harrison 2366 
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Awakening Salesmen to Their 
True Economic Status 


In many quarters the economic justification of the salesman is being openly 
challenged. Even Mr. Baruch of the War Industries Board favors trans- 


ferring 100,000 salesmen to “productive” work. 


gi? 


men: 
cations. 


Buyers ask: “Why sales- 


and mentally place them on a par with collectors for charitable organi- 
Your salesmen must meet this unspoken challenge with sound argu- 


ments—yet how many of them are able to do it? This article will help you 
to provide your salesmen with the proper mental equipment. 


“It has been said that most men have 
a knowledge of politics, business, trade 
unions, religion and other broad topics, 
but ask them to tell all they know about 
any one of them and the average man 
will exhaust his store of arguments in 
less than fifteen minutes and in such a 
rambling manner that he lacks convic- 
tion. . . . Was there ever a time 
when you felt stumped and could find no 
adequate reasons why your house should 
continue to exist under present market- 
ing conditions and modern means of 
transportation?” 

With such pointed questions as these 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation brought home to its 1,700 sales- 
men the change that the war is working 
in the economic relations of buyer and 
seller, and in order to make each man 
give serious thought to the problem he 
was urged to prepare a short paper set- 
ting forth the “Economic Value of the 
Wholesale Druggist and Reasons for His 
Existence under President Conditions.” 
The salesmen were given three months 
to prepare the paper, which was not to 
exceed 2,500 words, and cash prizes to 
the value of $500.00 were offered. 

To help the salesmen to get the proper 
perspective, and incidentally to suggest 
certain lines of thought which may have 
escaped them, a neatly printed question- 
naire was mailed to each salesman. 
Among the questions which this booklet 
asked were the following: 


Some Pertinent Questions 


“Is the wholesale druggist as neces~ 
sary now as in former times Have prob- 
lems of merchandising changed despite 
improvements in transportation facili- 
ties? 

“Has merchandising changed? In other 
words is it easier to become a success- 
ful merchant today than formerly? Are 
people asking more of the retail drug- 
gist than they did? Where does the 
wholesaler fit into this? 

“What is the average number of items 
in the drug stores you call upon? Where 
did they come from? In what quantities 
were they purchased? How much did 
the druggist save by buying direct? What 
does he lose by buying from you instead 
of buying more and having a bigger 
stock that it will take longer to dis- 
pose of? 
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“Where would the retailer secure no 
less than a thousand items he carries 
in stock were he obliged to order them 
direct in each instance from a manu- 
facturer sometimes located in France, 
possibly in Japan, or maybe in Eng- 
land, or Chicago, New Orleans, Port- 
land, Maine, or San Francisco. What 
would his expenses amount to on each 
freight charge? 

“Did you know that some of the larg- 
est direct-selling manufacturers are now 
asking the wholesalers to handle ‘turn- 
over orders because of freight conges- 
tion and slow transportation? If it is 
economical to use the wholesaler as a 
pinch hitter in squally times, by what 
token is it not also good business in 
fair weather. 

“Is the wholesaler’s function worth 
what it costs? Does the wholesaler live 
and prosper out of the savings he effects 
for others?” 


The Prize Winning Paper 


There were several pages of questions 
of this character touching on many of 
the moot questions, such as the ques- 
tion of over-loading dealers through 
promises of local advertising, etc., but 
these few will serve to show how the 
questions were framed so as to make the 
salesman think, and consider every pos- 
sible angle of the matter. These book- 
lets, backed up by a follow-up of six 
letters went out to 1,700 salesmen, the 
total cost being $1,050. This made the 
average cost of educating each salesmen 


sixty-two cents. The papers re- 
sulting from the campaign were judged 
! nual convention and the prize 


awarded to O. B. Wells, of the Gibson 
Snow Co., Albany, N. Y. Suggestive ex- 
cerpts from the prize-winning paper, 
which is copyrighted by the association 
are printed here by permission: 

“The wholesale druggist, and his sales- 
men, are more necessary today than ever 
before. Merchandising is changing. The 
retailer is required to carry a greater as- 
sortment of goods. Shipping facilities 
and the labor problems are such that di- 
rect buying from scores of business 
houses is out of the question. More 
capital is needed today than formerly, 
and moderate purchases of varied as- 
sortments, quick shipments from the 
wholesale house and a quick turning 


stock are the only solutions to the mer- 
chandising problems of today. . . 


“The cordial relations that exist be- 
tween the wholesaler and retailer pave 
the way for the manufacturer’s product 
better than any other medium. Goods 
are readily advertised. The mere fact 
that Messrs. Brown, Jones & Smith have 
the “Snap-Quick” camera in stock is 
prima facie evidence to the retailer that 
the camera must be a first class product, 
else they would not have stocked it. 

“The saving of overhead and selling 
expense, which is affected by the whole- 
saler, for the manufacturer is of consid- 
erable importance from the producer’s 
standpoint. No selling organization with 


its credit department is necessary, and no 
intricate and expensive accounting sys- 
tem need be established, for business is 
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whose reliability is above rcproach. .. . 

“One of the great advantages of the 
wholesale druggist to the retailer is the 
saving of time. One order placed with 
the wholesaler brings one composite 
shipment of assorted goods, that might 
otherwise of necessity be ordered and 
shipped from a score or more of houses, 
some of them great distances from the 
retailer. The time saved in ordering 
and receiving goods makes for a quicker 
and more satisfactory service, and serv- 
ice is the superstructure of all retail 
trade. 

“Imagine, too, the time saved when it is 
necessary to keep accounts with a single 
company instead of a large number of 
concerns. There is less likelihood of a 
mistake in adjusting claims, and difficul- 


readily, more quickly, and with much 
less effort if the retailer is dealing with a 
single company. .: . 

“Another point that should be men- 
tioned here is the advantage to the re- 
tailer of the wholesale drug salesman. 
The “see you next week” representative 
of a wholesale concern is of vastly more 
value to the retailer than either realizes. 
In the salesman the retailer has a warm 
friend. The interest the salesman has in 
his trade, his good advice, his trade tips 
on prices, advances, declines, market 
conditions and what not make for a 
splendid cordiality and help to build up 
an “over the top” spirit which is bound 
to win. 


“Co-operation on the part of the whole- 
sale druggist is possible on account of 
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400 subscribers to the Dartnell Monthly Sales Sy Renauttions 
Service. The survey is published in loose-leaf we 
sections, suitably indexed, so that you can add 
notes of your own from time to time. 
INFORMATION THIS SURVEY WILL GIVE YOU 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
OFFER 


Section 6—Forced-Draft Sales Stimulation — Sales 
contest plans for salesmen, dealers and clerks as used 
by representative concerns in many lines of business, 
with suggestions. 


Section 1—Fixing Sales Tasks and Market Analysis 
—How Procter & Gamble, Baker Vawter Co. and 
other concerns appraise the sales possibilities of a 
territory. The task and bonus plan of Beechnut 


Packing Company, etc., ete. 


Section 2—The Selection of Salesmen—Plans and 
tests used by American Tobacco Co., Chalmers Motor 
Co., United Cigar Stores, with general suggestions for 
drawing up application forms, etc. 


Section 3—The Compensation of Salesmen—Details 
of fifteen profit-sharing plans for salesmen, including 
plan of Arbuckle Brothers, C. P. Sanderson Co., Hood 
Tire Co. and others. 


Section 4—Shaping the Sales Policy—Experience of 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., and 

others in using guarantee. Swift free deal plan, how 

Johnson & Johnson check price cutting, etc., ete. 
Section 5—Standardizing the Sales Story—The use 

of sales manuals, bulletins and portfolios by National 

> gag Register Co., Addressograph Co., H. J. Heinz 
b> 58. 


Section 7—Rounding Out the Sales Force—Applying 
life insurance methods to selling eommodity. How 
successful sales managers handle the various type of 
salesmen, 

Section 8—Keeping Tab of Sales and Salesmen— 
Routine short cuts taken from the methods of 400 
subscribers to the Dartnell Sales Service which are 
suited to the needs of sales executives in all lines of 
business. 

Section 9—Sales Intelligence Methods — After-the- 
war problems will call for action built on knowledge. 
This section will show how concerns like Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, U. 8. Rubber Co., Sher 
win-Williams Co,, secure and organize sales data. 


Section 10—Sales Correspondence—Includes picked 
examples of good advance letters for salesmen; fol- 
low-up letters; genera] sales letters; letters for open- 
ing up dead accounts, etc. 


PRICE, COMPLETE WITH BINDER AND TABBED INDEX, $5.00 


We will send this completed survey 
to any sales executive with the un- 
derstanding that it can be returned 
within five days for credit if not ea- 
tirely satisfactory. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


604 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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retailer is not entirely dependent upon 
his own judgment in placing orders for 
goods, for the knowledge the salesman 
has of the needs and demands of the re- 
tail trade may be depended upon in those 
matters. The wholesaler keeps up the 
quality of goods for the retailer. He 
makes it his business to make a study of 
the quality of his goods. He studies dif- 
ferent lines of goods; he becomes a “con- 
noisseur” of quality, and he sees to it 
that all goods offered to the trade are of 
highest grade. Then, the wholesaler and 
retailer co-operate to give the best pos- 
sible service to the patrons of the re- 
tail trade. 

“In conclusion, the reasons why the 
wholesale druggist is economically valu- 
able and a great necessity to the retailer 
may well be summarized. First, time is 
saved. In consequence, service is ren- 
dered more quickly and_ satisfactorily. 
Frequent turnover of stock is made pos- 
sible because orders can be placed as 
needs may demand. Accounting is sim- 
plified. The wholesale druggist co-oper- 
ates with the retailer concerning his bus- 
iness, by means of a knowledge of local 
conditions. The educational advantages 
to the retailer concerning market condi- 
tions, prices, etc., made possible through 
the wholesale drug salesman, is another 
economic item. Quality of goods is as- 
sured. Credit is more easily established 
and maintained. And last, but not least, 
the wholesaler helps to cut the retailer’s 
operating expense.” 

The point of interest in the foregoing 
paper lies, not so much in the arguments 
advanced on behalf of the wholesale 
druggist’s economic position, as it does 
in the fact that in writing his paper Mr. 
Wells has to a large extent, paraphrased 
the thoughts originally put forward in 
the questionnaire. This was also the 
case with most of the other papers, 
showing that the big outstanding result 
of the contest was to make the sales- 
men read the questions closely, and to 
give them careful consideration. When 
it is remembered that this result was 
accomplished at a net cost of about sixty 
cents to the salesman, we have a yard 
stick for measuring the success of the 
campaign. 


“The world is full of ruts, my boy, 
some shaller and some deep; and every 
rut is full of folks, as high as they can 
heap. Each one that’s grovelin’ in the 
ditch is growlin’ at his fate, and wishin’ 
he had got a chance before it was too 
late. They lay it all to something else, 
or say, ‘’twas just their luck’; they never 
could consider it just their lack of pluck. 
Now here’s the word o’ one that’s lived 
clean through from soup to nuts—the 
Lord don’t send no derricks round to 
h’ist folks out of ruts.”—Selected. 
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Postal Rulings of Interest to Sales 
Managers 


1. The Element of Chance in Sales Literature 


Our attention was recently called to the case of a sales manager who 
had to scrap over $800 worth of printed matter, and was set back several 
weeks in a selling campaign, because he had failed to take into consideration 
the attitude of the Post Office toward any scheme that has a suggestion of 


“chance” about tt. 


To save other readers from this pitfall we have had our 


Washington correspondent interview several Post Office officials regarding 


its attitude on this score. 


Allowing an element of chance to creep 
into a sales plan is a great danger in- 
curred by the average sales manager in 
promoting a campaign of selling by mail. 
This is proven most conclusively by a 
perusal of the records in the thousands 
of cases that have been investigated by 
the Solicitor of the U. S. Post Office 
Department because of a suspicion that 
there has been misuse of the mails. 
Leaving out of consideration the in- 
stances in which there has been down- 
right fraudulent intent, it is found that 
the large majority of sales managers 
who have been placed “on the carpet” 
at Washington have been asked for ex- 
planations because they had allowed 
some feature characteristic of a lottery 
to enter into the sales program. 

In some instances the Post Office De- 
partment has found it necessary to act 
upon the complaints of customers who 
have been dissatisfied with the operation 
of “satisfaction guaranteed” or “money 
back” phases of sales plans. Likewise 
has a source of friction been found in 
“opportunity” propositions, especially 
those that have held out rosy promises 
as to the financial rewards of “work at 
home.” By and large, however, the 
chief pitfall in the field of legitimate 
sales management has been presented by 
the dangers that lurk in prize schemes, 
guessing contests, voting enterprises and 
other inciters to sales. 


Make Believe Contests of Skill 


Not the least of the difficulties in- 
volved in dodging the prohibition upon 
plans that hinge upon the element of 
chance of make-believe contests of skill 
is that there are no rulings that stand as 
illuminating precedents or indications of 
just what can and what can not be done 
in this sphere. Repeatedly have sales 
managers addressed letters of inquiry to 
the Post Office Department under the 
impression that the authoritics could 
refer them to decisions in test cases that 
would cover broadly questions more or 
less complex. Unfortunately however 
there are no rulings of wide application 
that say, in effect, “thus far and no 
farther.” The explanation of this lack 
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His report follows: 


given at the Post Office Department is 
that the average case that is presented 
to the Department is to such an extent 
a law unto itself that no rulings can be 
cited that will fit all cases of a class. 

No sales manager should, however, get 
the impression that because the postal 
officials cannot refer him to a specific 
ruling that covers a case approximating 
his own there is any disposition at 
Washington to leave him entirely to his 
own devices in evolving a selling plan 
that will inspire interest on the part of 
prospects and yet will not transgress the 
postal lottery statutes in letter or spirit. 
As a matter of fact there is a spirit of 
co-operation evidenced at the Office of 
the Solicitor for every sales enterprise 
that unwittingly transgresses. Time and 
again the officials at Washington have 
pointed out features of sales plans that 
they were obliged to construe as ques- 
tionable but which when eliminated and 
certain conditions incorporated left the 
plan entirely acceptable at Washington. 
Clearly there is a moral here for the 
sales manager to the effect that the 
entire structure of a plan of selling by 
mail should not be abandoned when in- 
vestigation at Washington may disclose 
that only a detail is at fault in so far as 
the Post Office limitations are concerned. 
The “endless chain” enterprise and 
various versions of schemes involving 
the use of “coupons,” “tickets,” “con- 
tracts,” “certificates” and “introductions” 
have been banned by the Post Office De- 
partment but always the objection has 
been to the use of the scheme rather 
than to the instrumentality itself. 


Your magazine fills a niche long vac- 
ant. The information is most valuable 
to any sales manager, as you deal in 
facts not theory. I enjoy it very much. 
—E. O. Higdon, president Chicago Sales 
Manager’s Association. 


SaLEs MANAGEMENT is getting better 
every issue. I personally believe it will 
be a big success, and that it was needed 
long ago.—W. P. Cruse, sales manager, 
Chippewa Shoe Co. 
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The advent of peace has given a 
new impetus to the export move- 
ment. Sales managers realize 
that this is one of the big reconstruction problems. They 
are tumbling over each other in their efforts to find out 
what to do and how to do it. But the deeper they get 
into the subject, the more complex it seems, and the 
more evident becomes the need for some centralized 
clearing house for export information. 

At present there are no less than a dozen different 
concerns issuing export data of some sort or another. 
Then there are the government bureaus, a number of 
good export publications, several export manager’s asso- 
ciations, to say nothing of the many banks interested in 
the subject. It seems to us, after making a rather careful 
inquiry into the matter, that if we are to make the most 
of our export opportunities, it is very desirable that there 
should be one big central export information bureau, 
even though such a plan might have an unappetizing 
German flavor. 

It is comforting to know that Washington is awake to 
this need, as evidenced by the demand upon Congress for 
money with which to put foreign trade investigators into 
the field. Then, too, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is busily at work determining how ammuni- 
tion plants and war-made factories can be turned into 
producing materials for selling abroad. These are all 
reassuring signs—but may we suggest that the govern- 
ment carry its policy of after-the-war co-operation still 
further and extend Mr. Snow’s excellent department and 
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make it possible for every interested sales manager to 
automatically get export information he needs direct 
from headquarters in compact, usable and accessible 
shape. The distribution of political speeches by con- 
gressmen has attained a high state of perfection, why 
not some of the same thoroughness in the distribution 
of export data? 

Mr. Hurley’s efforts to interest manufacturers in 
export selling are most excellent. There are still many 
who do not realize the stabilizing effect of foreign busi- 
ness on economic conditions, who do not appreciate the 
potential possibilities of our newly created merchant 
marine, who still insist on doing all their business in their 
front yards, but there is no use in getting sales managers 
all heated up about export business, and then have the 
campaign come to naught because adequate steps have 
not been taken to show them just how to do it. 

* * * 
One of the unwritten romances 
of business is the story of John 
Davey, the father of tree surgery. 
With no precedents to guide him, 
with a business that is truly “different,” this Ohioan 
has built up one of the world’s great businesses and 
a sales force which is as good as the best. Back of the 
Davey success you can sense a rare ability to devise 
original sales plans, and an even rarer skill in adapt- 
ing to his needs ideas which have proven successful 
in other fields. The following letter from Mr. Birkner 
of the Davey executive staff shows how that company 
is ever on the alert for ideas lying off the beaten path: 

“While we, ourselves, do not intend to go after 
foreign business, I for one shall be glad to see you 
work up a series of export articles. You never can 
tell where that good idea you need will be found. 
Sound merchandising methods for export might, with 
some slight change, fit domestic plans. I have found 
the other fellow’s ideas—even in widely removed 
fields—decidedly worth while and applicable to our 
business, with some modifications. Every system has 
to fit the business—not the business to fit the system.” 

Mr. Birkner is 100 per cent right—you never can 
tell where you will find selling ideas. Norval Hawkins 
found one of his best sales ideas in the millinery busi- 
ness. The fundamental policy back of the success of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Company was picked up by 
Mr. Paige while selling coal. The trouble with most 
of us is that we are too lazy to make the idea fit—we 
insist that it should be handed to us, ready-to-use, on 
a silver platter. 


Ideas Lurk in 
Least Expected 
Places 


* * * 


In a comprehensive report show- 
ing how the war is bringing about 
a redistribution of wealth, not 
only socially but geographically, 
in the United States, a large New York financial house 
unconsciously sounds a warning to sales managers. 
This report points out that the war has created many 
new millionaires and “thousandaires”; that it has 


Scrapping the 
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impoverished some territories, just as it has enriched 
others. 

We all know that this is true, but how many of 
us have given consideration to the fact in rearranging 
sales quotas, and in reappraising the market possi- 
bilities of various territories? Take the Pacific 
Coast territory, for example. Have you made any 
effort to determine whether that territory has a de- 
creased or increased need for your products? Have 
you made any effort to find out what effect the Indus- 
trial Ship canal, now being built in lower Louisiana, 
will have on your sales in the New Orleans territory? 
Of course, you know about these things in a general 
way, but have you made any effort to get facts and 
figures, or are you just going to “guess”? 

* %* * 


The direct mail sales of the Todd 
Protectograph Company so far 
this year are reported as being 
equal to the total business—mail 
and salesmen—done by that company during the whole 
year of 1915. Other concerns, in widely different fields, 
are having the same experience. The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, for example, has found the 
returns from its “help the salesman” letters are nearly 
double this year from what they were two years ago. 
Yet Dr. Merchant and a few others want us to believe 
that people are too busy these days to read our circulars 
and throw them unopened into the waste paper basket! 
* * * 


Still They 
Say Nobody Reads 
Circulars 


The next time you meet a sales 
executive who complains that his 
men are not with him, don’t pity 
him, but pity the poor devils who 
have to work for him. Ten to one, the reason that 
sales manager’s men are not with him is because he is 
not with them. In other words, he rules by divine 
right. He is one of those “I am the sales manager” 
chaps who was specially created by heaven to lord it 
over the salesmen. He regards his salesmen as so 
mary “hands,” and heaven have mercy upon their 
jobs if they don’t jump when the “boss” speaks. 

This type of sales manager may occasionally stay 
“put,” but the sales executives who are doing the big 
things appreciate that, instead of the salesmen working 
for them, they are there to serve the salesmen. A case 
in point is that of J. H. Barringer, newly appointed 
vice-president and assistant general manager of the 
National Cash Register Co. When he was promoted 
to the vice-president’s job, did he issue a general order 
demanding that everybody get behind him and push? 
No, indeed. On the contrary, he said in his letter: 
“The big thought that I want most of all to express 
to you is that you are not working for me, but 
that I am working WITH you and FOR you. And to 
the end that we may pass through this war period 
with energy and success let me say that the door of 
the Executive Office is open to suggestions from 
everybody, from executives to messengers.” 


No Room for Any 
Would-Be Sales 
Kaisers 
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The biggest thing in the world for any man to 
find is the service ideal. All permanent success, in 
business and in life, is built upon that famous Rota- 
rian creed: “He profits most who serves best.” 


*K * * 


A reader upon learning that many 
publishers have increased the 
commission allowed advertising 
agents from 13 to 15 per cent 
writes in to ask if we do not think that agency com- 
missions are unfair and uneconomic, and suggests 
that the Association of National Advertisers get to- 
gether and force the abolition of this “curse” to adver- 
tising. 

Now we hold no brief for the advertising agencies 
of this country. It matters not a whit to us whether 
we stand in or stand out so far as they or any other 
advertising interests are concerned. But we, for one, 
do not think it would be possible or wise for any 
organized interests to attempt to do away with the 
agency commission. 

The agency commission is a condition and not a 
theory. What forms of selling cost are there which 
can be justified on economic grounds? Very few. 
But just so long as goods have to be sold; just so 
long as insurance companies must pay their agents a 
commission; just so long as you must pay your sales- 
men a commission—then just so long must we admit 
the right of the publisher to pay his salesmen—the 
agencies—fifteen per cent on all the business they can 
get from you. 


Why Agency 
Commissions Will 
Probably Stay 


* * * 


A chemist in Chicago recently 
paid $60 to get a copy of a cer- 
tain book he needed to complete 
his library. Have you ever heard 
of a sales manager paying $60 for a single book? The 
lawyer, the doctor, the architect, and the engineer all 
invest hundreds of dollars in books. They maintain 
complete and well equipped libraries. But the sales 
manager—well, you see, his work is “different.” He 
is so busy doing things that he has no time to read 
about what others are doing. 

There are shoals and breakers ahead when your 
flow of new ideas ceases; and good, solid, substantial 
reading is the surest way to keep the ideas coming. 
Take time to do more reading. Read what other sales 
managers are doing; read all the books you can get 
that will give you information about what you sell; 
read books about hypnotism, psychology and phre- 
nology (you don’t have to believe it unless you want 
to); read philosophy, commercial history, political 
economy, commercial law, finance, and scientific man- 
agement. Don’t be like the sales manager who said: 
“IT would read more, if there were more books on 
sales management.” Modern sales management is as 
big as business itself. You can get sales ideas out of 
dictionaries, if you dig deep enough and long enough. 


Everybody Reads 
but the 
Sales Manager 


Colgate Wins Price Cutting 
Decision 


In a decision handed down by Judge 
Wadill of the Federal District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia, the 
right of a brand owner to refuse to sell 
price cutters was upheld in most sweep- 
ing terms. The test case was brought 
by the Department of Justice against 
Colgate & Company, whose policy of 
refusing to sell price cutters was held 
to be a violation of the Sherman law. 
Judge Wadill held: “It cannot be said 
that the defendant (Colgate & Com- 
pany) has no interest in the prices at 
which its goods shall be sold. 
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“On the contrary, it had a vital inter- 
est, in so far as cutting the same would 
tend to demoralize trade, and might have 
been more injuriously affected by the 
result of this disorganization than the 
public would be benefited by a tempo- 
rary reduction in the price of its prod- 
ucts. eo * 

“The successful prosecution of the de- 
fendant’s business, and the continued use 
of its soap by the public, depend upon 
its ability to find and maintain a market 
for its output. Price cutting would al- 
most inevitably result in reducing the 
defendant’s business in a given com- 
munity to only those engaged in that 
practice, and deprive it of the patronage 
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free. 


YOUR FOREIGN 


L. W. Mida has just written 
a pamphlet on this subject 
which is attracting much at- 
tention among exporters and 
business men generally. The 
myriad opportunities that are 
yours now the world war is 
over will make this extremely 


interesting reading. It is 
copy? 
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of the great body of wholesalers and 
retailers engaged in what they believed 
to be a fair and legitimate conduct of 
their business. 

“It by no means follows that, in the 
end, the public would be benefited, as the 
price cutter could easily raise his prices 
after the demoralization caused by his 
conduct had been brought about, and 
profit individually by so doing. What 
the public is interested in is that only 
reasonable and fair prices shall be 
charged for what it buys, and it is not 
claimed that the defendant’s manner of 
conducting its business has otherwise 
resulted.” 


Putting New ‘ Pep” Into 
the Sales Talk 


I firmly believe that after a man has 
handled a certain line for a sufficient 
duration he essentially has a set talk 
without knowing it; that his approach 
and his general procedure are practically 
the same; that he does not alter and fit 
his talk to the peculiar situations which 
he meets; and that there is not sufficient 
variation to make his effort effective, ex- 
cept to a limited patronage; and that he 
does not propose enough new ideas even 
to provide sufficient thrills for the 
clientele which he holds. 

The first remedy that occurs to me 
is to divide the wares on each trip into 
primary and secondary offering, or per- 
haps primary, secondary and tertiary. 
A primary would be an article, or class 
of articles, and a secondary would be 
the balance. Naturally the secondary 
would be touched on here and there in 
order to remind a customer of something 
which he might use. 

The salesman would naturally have to 
give unusual thought to the marketing 
of the goods contained in the primary 
canvass; the secondary, of course, would 
be handled by old-time methods. The 
next trip he would use a different class 
of goods for his primary, and what he 
used previously as his primary would 
take its place in his secondary items. It 
strikes me that this would keep a man 
eternally on his toes and force him to 
take on and exercise new ideas, thus in- 
creasing his imagination and versatility, 
and contributing generally to his growth. 
If this is a fact, of course, the house 
would participate exactly in ratio to the 
improvement.—Fred L. Turner, Sales 
Manager, Mason Davis, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT is certainly invig- 
orating reading. I have several friends 
who have a sales organization under 
them, whom I believe will derive some 
benefit from it. Suggest vou write them 
a strong letter. It is an asset to all pro- 
gressive, live wire sales managers.— 
Louis Aronstam, sales manager, The 
Southern General Fireproofing Co. 
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Reduce the Risk of Hiring 


Statistics show that it costs from $50 to $500 to hire and train a salesman. If 
he fails, you lose that much. One New York concern had 400 salesmen fail 
within three years, representing a loss of $29,200. Our new “personal” reports 
setting forth vital information regarding the character, environments, financial 
standing and personal affairs of applicants for positions will check up your judg- 
ment and help you keep the percentage of failures to a minimum. 


Information Our Reports Will Give You 


Much of the information contained in our per- 
sonal reports would not come out in a personal 
interview. Typical points covered are: Is ap- 
plicant generally regarded as a successful busi- 
ness man? If not, what seems to hold him back? 
Is he given to sharp practices or tricky methods? 
Does he live within his means? Is he addicted to 
intemperance? Is he known to gamble or spec- 
ulate? Can his word be relied upon? Has he 
any domestic troubles? etc. We get this infor- 
mation without interviewing the applicant, or 
divulging your name. Our investigators make 
careful and tactful inquiries through the per- 
sonal and business acquaintances of the applicant. 


A Nation-wide Fact Gathering Organization 


Our organization has for 20 years made a spe- 
cialty of getting personal reports on individuals. 
We do business with concerns all over the coun- 
try. But it is only within the last few years that 
we have extended our service to furnishing per- 
sonal reports on applicants for positions. To get 
this information we maintain offices in all the 
larger cities and a corps of 20,000 inspectors 
covering all towns and villages throughout the 
United States. When you wish to get full confi- 
dential information about any individual, simply 
advise our nearest office (see list below) and a 
full report on that individual will be furnished 
within a few days. It makes no difference where 


What Users Say: 


Your inquiry of the 22nd inst. as to 
service rendered by the Retail Credit 
Company in the way of a personal re- 
port, we do not hesitate to state most 
emphatically that we regard their service 
as extremely valuable and, to our mind, 
almost indispensable. We recall on sev- 
eral occasions where we have been safe- 
guarded against employing men who su- 
perficially presented very good impressions 
and would have been employed, had not 
the Retail Credit Company supplied us 
with information that proved their worth- 
lessness and in several Instances their dis- 
honesty.—An Atlanta Candy Manufacturer. 


Replying to your letter of the 22nd, in 
our judgment the Retail Credit Company’s 
service has been a very good investment 
and is more than self-paying. The great 
majority of their reports, of course, con- 
firm the information that we get from the 
direct references given by applicant, but 
in several instances we have gotten a line 
on applicants that we did not get from 
their references, and the information given 
by the Retail Credit Company prevented 
us from hiring these men and losing our 
time and money on men whose character, 
habits or environment were such that we 
would undoubtedly have lost both time 
and money by taking them on our sales 
force.—A Large New York Corporation. 


We have been receiving reports from 
the Retail Credit Company from time to 
time and the services have been very sat- 
isfactory, the reports being of considerable 
assistance to us. We highly recommend 
their services and feel well satisfied with 
the results and information we have ob- 
tained.—A Western Motor Truck Manu- 
facturer. 


the applicant may live, or has lived, we have the 
facilities to find out about him. 


For the small investment of $2.00 to investigate 
each man you take you cannot afford not to use 
this valuable service. Let us send you a sample 
report and full information regarding this plan 
of reducing the risk of hiring. 


THE RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Offices in 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Richmond, Des Moines, Birmingham, Atlanta, Oklahoma 
City, Portland, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis 


ADDRESS THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU SPECIMEN REPORT AND FULL 
INFORMATION REGARDING PERSONAL REPORTS: 


Individual 


Firm 


Street Address 
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Salesmen Seeking Positions 
Rates—One Hundred Words or Less— $1.50. 


(No Display Permitted) 


SALESMAN, now Michigan representa- 

tive for concern selling large home 
owners and municipalities, wants to get 
in line where there is something to sell. 
Twenty-six years of age; single; good 
health for civilian life, but draft exempt; 
college education. Experience consists 
of selling dry goods at retail, concrete 
construction, motion picture projection 
selling and city forestry. Reason for de- 
siring change: Shortage of material in 
present line. Box 400, Sales Manage- 
ment. 


ADVERTISING MAN with selling ex- 

perience, soon to receive honorable 
discharge from Canadian forces, would 
like to secure a position, preferably as 
a copy writer with some Chicago manu- 


facturing concern. Has a long and suc- 
cessful record as a producer of result- 
getting copy. Edgar W. Jordan, No. 
2002665, C. A. M. C., C. E. F. Base 
Hospital, Toronto, Canada. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR SALESMAN, 

at present covering middle west for 
one of the largest concerns in the busi- 
ness, would like to get a line sold to 
same avenues of trade that would require 
less time on the road. Have wide ac- 
quaintanceship among Chicago buyers 
in the retail and mail order field. Would 
consider any line offering net commis- 
sion possibilities of from $4,000 to $5,000 


annually. Reason for desiring change: 
wife’s health. Box 200, Sales Manage- 
ment. 


S 


unnecessary hurry. 
and prevents overcharges. 


itself in a few months. 
Changes Your Idea of Time 


Do you know how long three 
minutes really is? Investigation 
shows that the average long dis- 
tance telephone call is but a min- 
ute and a half—only 45 per cent of 
| the time allowed and paid for. Time yourself 
on a guess of three minutes and you will realize 
the need of a Phonometer on your desk. 


Time Your Long Distance Telephone Calls 


The Phonometer 


is in daily use by Armour & Co., Firestone Tire Co., Packard Motor 
Car Co., Quaker Oats Co., Western Electric Co., and hundreds of | 
others for saving the time lost on toll and long distance telephone | 
calls—time actually paid for, but not used, because of nervous and 
The Phonometer also checks interruptions 
Every sales manager, branch manager 
and resident salesman should have one on his desk. 


Sent on Ten Days’ Approval—$5.00 
THE GRAVES TIMING DEVICE COMPANY 


2602 Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It pays for 


An Ornament for Your Desk 


A Phonometer on your desk in- 
creases your phone efficiency and 
cuts the toll bill. It is handsomely 
incased with dark red or dark 
green leather. Gun metal. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Sent postpaid 
subject to ten days’ trial. 


Make It Worth Reader’s 
Time to Answer Letter 


You are to be congratulated on SALES 
MANAGEMENT. It is a splendid publica- 
tion and should have the hearty support 
of all organizations interested in having 
first hand information as to the best 
methods in vogue in the country. 

The writer was particularly interested 
in the article by Cameron McPherson in 
the November issue: “‘Help the Sales- 
men’ Letters that Pulled $5,387,570.” The 
trouble with much of the direct mail 
work is that it fails to make it worth the 
reader’s while to answer the letter. If 
we can strike a responsive chord and 
make our reader feel that we are inter- 
ested in his affairs there will be little 
doubt that the response will be worth 
while and generous. 

If your journal continues to include 
such helpful articles the publication is 
bound to grow and expand with every 
issue. With best wishes and expressing 
our pleasure in being on your subscrip- 
tion list, we are—R. M. Farmer, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co. 


I am indeed pleased with Sates MANn- 
AGEMENT, and look forward constantly 
to the subsequent numbers. It is bright 
and snappy. I trust you will follow 
the policy of having the articles as 
brief as possible and above all things, 
keep the size down. 

I have seen a good many magazines 
and trade journals start out with won- 
derful prospects, but they eventually 
get them loaded up with a lot of useless 
stuff and get away from the main sub- 
ject. If you can just keep SALEs MaAn- 
AGEMENT down to its present size and 
keep the articles as bright as they are 
in the initial issue, it is bound to be a 
success.—J. P. O’Brien, The Cleveland 
Dental Mfg. Co. 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT CREDITS 


“There has been much said in associa- 
tion meetings and in pamphlet literature 
on the need of co-operation between 
sales and credit department, but no con- 
tribution to the subject has been so 
complete and convincing as the little 
volume, ‘What a Salesman Should Know 
About Credits,’ by J. C. Aspley, formerly 
of ‘Printers’ Ink.’ It is a book that is 
simply written, brightened and illumi- 
nated by illustrations that go to the heart 
of principles which the author is pre- 
senting. Mr. Aspley very properly makes 
no attempt to have the salesman become 
a credit man, but seeks only to give him 
a general insight into the problems that 
face the credit man and thus bring about 
4 sympathetic point of view. This is a 
book that ought to circulate among mem- 
bers of every selling force.”—Bulletin of 
the Credit Men’s Association. 
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Master Letters 
In Business 


This Book Free—Announces the New ‘‘Case 
System”’ of Training in Business Letter Writ- 
ing Offered by LaSalle Extension University 


Business men will read our’ book, 
“Master Letters in Business,” with 
amazement. 

Executives are aroused as never before 
to the supreme importance of effective 
letters. It is one of the strange facts of 
business history that the art of success- 
ful letter-writing until recently has been 
so little heeded by business men and em- 
ployes. Many executives in important 
positions now frankly acknowledge their 
letter-writing deficiencies and are will- 
ing and anxious to have their corre- 
spondence supervised by an expert. 

The LaSalle Course in Business Let- 
ter-Writing grapples with this great 
probiem in a new way—and for your 
benefit. If you are a business man, em- 
ployer or employe, you need this. You 
can profit from this master-drill in living 
letters of today. There is a crying need 
among business houses everywhere for 
men who can write letters that bring 
sales at lowest cost—letters that collect 
money from stubborn debtors—letters 
that open new accounts—letters that 
build goodwill—letters that help the 
trade—letters that handle complaints and 
reconcile them—letters that pave the 
way for the salesmen. 

This new course does this very thing, 
not upon theory, but by direct personal 
practice under the inspiration of men 
who are ranked among the most expert 
business letter writers in the country. 

Keen executives know that there are 
a hundred different ways in which force- 
ful letters can be used to build profits 
and prestige in business. Your letters 
are YOU. Good letters bring success. 
Your personality, your tact, diplomacy, 
intelligence and ability; your caliber and 
capacity, are reflected in your letters. 
You can learn how to make your letters 
what they should be by the one method 
supremely calculated to accomplish this 
result for you—by developing your own 
initiative— 


Learn by the ‘‘Case System’’ 


LaSalle is the first educational institu- 
tion to launch a complete yet simple and 
practical course in letter-writing on the 
“Cc “en ” : _ . ‘" 

ase System. This means that you 
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now have the opportunity to become a 
skilled letter-writer by writing letters to 
cover actual cases and situations in busi- 
ness, comparing your own work with 
master letters that have produced ex- 
traordinary results, and by having the 
direct critcism of master letter-wrilers 
helping you make your letters like theirs. 

Under the LaSalle plan you learn to 
do by doing. This is the first and only 
extension course in letter-writing that 
has made a direct and thorough applica- 
tion of the “Case System.” It follows 
very closely the famous method of study- 
ing law, which is used in noted Univer- 
sity Law schools. In many respects it 
is similar to the laboratory method, 
whereby you are given certain things 
with which to work and told to make 
something. You deal with actual cases 
lifted from the experiences of skilled 
letter-writers. In short it is the “contact 
method,” which is the only method by 
which you get the inspiration of personal 
initiative necessary to do constructive 
letter-writing. Being enrolled for this 
training is like being made the letter dip- 
lomat of a progressive institution. You 
learn letters, not theory. You handle 
actual cases. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Whatever your position may be, you 
can profit from this remarkable course 


Dept. 468-BLW 
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LaSalle Extension University will send 
vou at once a complete description of 
the new course, make you acquainted 
with the master letter-writers who have 
built it, and give you a clear insight into 
the method, plan and results—clearly ex- 
plained from your point of view. If you 
vant to get in touch with the best 
work of skilled letter-writers of national 
reputation—men who have written let- 
ters that have revolutionized condi- 
tions and produced astonishing results— 
if you want to train under such men 
as these, then this is the course you 
need. 

If you want to be able to make keen 
letter analysis and strong constructive 
criticisms so as to qualify as a letter- 
executive or letter-supervisor, with a 
complete mastery of the strategy and 
diplomacy of good correspondence, and 
at the same time be able to make such 
letters for yourself—send now for a free 
copy of our illustrated book, “Master 
Letters in Business,” which tells this 
story complete and introduces you to 
many of the ablest men and women in 
this great new profession of business 
letter-writing. Below is the coupon 
that will bring you the book, and with 
it all the facts concerning the new 
course, all without any obligation on 
vour part 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding 
your new Home-Training Course and Service in Business Letter Writing 
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CHART SHOWING GROWTH OF THE DARTNELL BUSINESS BY MONTHS 
(From February 1916 to November 1918) 


“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 


How our Monthly Service is Helping Sales Managers 


The Dartnell organization will open the fourth year of 
its career next month. In the three years past the 
business has grown from thirteen subscribers in 1915 to 
world-wide proportions. Over 400 of the leading sales 
departments use our monthly sales service; ‘Sales 
Management”’ Magazine is read by nearly 5,000 wide 
awake sales executives every month, and our list of cus- 
tomers includes practically every sales department in 
the United States and Canada, with a rapidly growing 
proportion in Great Britain, Australia and New Zea- 
land. It gives us sincere pleasure to know that, during 
the trying days ahead, we are in a better position than 
ever to aid and assist sales managers to meet and over- 
come their many problems. 


Has Eyes on the Post-War Period. 


can’t afford to be without the service because 
he wants to have everything ready for a our Bi-Weekly 
quick get-a-way when peace comes. His 
in the office. He sends them the Weekly 
News-Bulletin to keep them from going stale, 
and to guide their thoughts into efficiency 
development channels. He contends that 
every salesman has a large degree of latent 
ability. He finds Dartnell News-Bulletins 
invaluable for developing this reserve force. needed. 


Finds Washington News Helpful 
A subscriber making Water heaters says he Another subscriber, marketing a slicing 
machine, finds the Washington section of 


Managers very helpful. This keeps him 
salesmen are mostly at work in the shop and posted regarding rulings and activities of 
the government which effect sales opera- 
tions—information which he could get in 
no other way. Our recent report ‘Selling 
the Government in War Time”’ saved one 
subscriber a trip to Washington. The re- 
port gave him just the information he 


There is no institution in the world just like The 
Dartnell Corporation. It is not a publishing house, 
it is not a mail order house, it is not an educational 
institution—yet it partakes of all three. It is head- 
quarters for anything and everything that sales 
executives use in the conduct of the sales depart- 
ment—it not only gathers and disseminates sales 
experience and data, but it also furnishes the neces- 
sary supplies for carrying on sales operations. It 
maintains one of the largest and most complete files of 
sales data (forms, manuals, house-organs, and the like) 
in existence for the benefit of subscribers to the 
Dartnell Monthly Sales Service. 


Headed Off a Bad Debt 


A few weeks ago each subscriber to the 
Dartnell Monthly Service received an ad- 
vance copy of the Manual: ‘What a 
Salesman Should Know About Credits.” 
Many ordered a supply for the entire sales 
force, among them an Ohio casket manu- 
facturer. ‘‘Asa result of distributing your 
manual to our salesmen,”’ writes this 
manufacturer, ‘‘we have just saved a $200 
credit loss, and we naturally feel grateful 
toward you.” Two hundred dollars will 
pay for 4 years’ service. 


Letter to Sales 


Write for Booklet: ‘‘Your War Time Problems and the Dartnell Service.’’ 
The Dartnell Corporation, 604 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


— 


